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STATE  RAILWAYS 

By    W.    HOLLAND 


In  railway  matters  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  era  of  competition  is  passing  and  com- 
bination on  a  growing  scale  is  being  introduced. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  whatever  savings  railway  com- 
panies effect  by  combination  must  add  to  the  price 
which  the  State  will  have  to  pay  if  it  eventually 
takes  over  the  railways,  the  question  of  nationalisa- 
tion becomes  at  once  a  question  of  first-rate  public 
importance.  "Healthy"  competition  having  de- 
generated into  "wasteful**  competition,  and  the 
fact  having  been  established  that  co-operation  is 
essential  to  economy  of  w^orking  and  efficiency  of 
service,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  State 
step  in  and  ca:rry  that  excellent  principle  to  its 
logical  completeness  ?  This  question  is  all  the  more 
urgent  because  railway  combination  under  private 
enterprise  means  private  monopoly.  The  only  safe 
owner  of  a  monopoly  v/hich  controls  the  supply  of 
such  a  public  necessity  as  transit  is  the  State.  The 
State  can  afford  to  look  further  ahead  than  a  body 
of  shareholders,  for  the  State  never  dies. 

The  State  has  the  right  to  purchase  the  railways. 
The  granting  of  a  charter  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  line  of  railway  is  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  people  exercised  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  Parliament;  moreover,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1844  the  right  to  purchase  on  a  defined 
basis  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  main  question  to  be  considered  is  whether 


under  State  ownership  and  management  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  could  and  would 
provide  better  and  cheaper  transit  than  under  the 
present  system. 

Much  would  depend  upon  the  price  paid  to  the 
present  owners.  Without  wasting  time,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  contention,  let  us  refer  to  the  Rail- 
way NewSy  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
railway  investors.  In  its  issue  of  October  9,  1909, 
the  Railway  News  gave  what  it  considered  to 
be  a  fair  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  the  railways  by 
the  State,  and  arrived  at  the  following  figures.  The 
price  here  given,  it  should  be  stated,  is  in  Govern- 
ment stock  and  not  in  pounds  sterling : 

In  exchange  for  prior  stocks      ;g  1,093 ,047,000 

In  exchange    for    dividend-earning  ordinary 

stocks 484,800,000 

In  exchange  for  non-dividend-earning  stock,  say  30,000,000 

Total         ...  ;£i, 607,847,000 

Which  at  2i%  per  annum  would  absorb        ...       ;£4o,i96,ooo 
And  this  sum  deducted  from  the  annual  net 

revenue  (1908)  of       43,486,000 


Leaves  an  annual  surplus  of       ...         ...         ...         ;^3, 290,000 

So  that  on  the  purchase  transaction  alone,  and  on 
a  basis  admittedly  fair  to  the  present  owners,  there 
would  be  a  national  saving  of  'i%  millions  a  year. 

The  probable  savings  in  working  cost  may  now  be 
considered. 

Under  nationalisation  there  would  be  no  need  for 
a  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  British  Railway 
Clearing  House  employs  a  staff  of  3,000,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  checking  and  preparing  appor- 
tionments of  receipts  from  figures  supplied  by  the 
many  different  companies.  We  shall  probably  not 
be  far  out  if  we  say  that  the  division  of  through 
receipts  involves  the  labour  of  10,000  persons.  The 
salaries  and  wages  of  these  persons  at  £7^  per 
annum  would  amount  to  ;£'750,ooo.  Taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  office  accommodation,  etc.,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  put  the  expense  under  this  head  at 
£1,000,000  per  annum. 

All  the  accounting  due  to  joint  undertakings,  and 
all  other  cross  transactions  outside  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  would  be  abolished 
by  nationalisation.  These  extra  accounting  expenses 
may  be  put  down  at  ;^300,ooo  per  annum. 

Under  nationalisation  the  Parliamentary  and 
other  legal  expenses  due  to  conflict  of  railway 
interests  would  cease.  Under  this  head  the  State 
would  save  about  ;^200,ooo  per  annum. 

Directors'  fees  would  be  abolished  by  State 
management.  A  modest  estimate  would  place  the 
saving  under  this  head  at  not  less  than  ^^500, coo 
per  annum. 

The  savings  from  unity  of  management  in  traffic 
working  would  be  much  greater  than  the  savings  in 
mere  accounting,  law  costs,  and  directors'  remunera- 
tion. There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
71  subsidiary  lines  which  have  separate  officials, 
between  120  and  130  different  martagements. 
Seventy-six  of  these  own  locomotives  and  85  own 
rolling  stock.  There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into 
details  here.  We  may  take  the  evidence  of  railway 
chairmen. 

Lord  Allerton,  speaking  at  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  Great  Northern  Company  on  August  10, 
1909,  said  :  "  I  saw  an  interesting  table  once  got  out 
showing  over  a  period  of  10  years  the  receipts,  gross 
and  net,  of  a  number  of  railway  companies,  and  the 
relative  positions  v/hich  they  occupied  during  that 
period ;  and  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  at  the  end 
of  10  years  of  reckless  competition  they  occupied 
exactly  the  same  relative  position,  one  to  the  other, 
that  they  had  done  in  the  beginning.  It  was  no 
advantage  to  anybody,  but  an  enormous  waste,  not 
only  to  capital  expenditure,  but  to  working  ex- 
penses. .  .  .   National  waste  is  national  loss." 

Sir  Ernest  Paget,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Midland  Company  on  August  12,  1909,  spoke  as 
follows  :  "  In  continuation  of  the  policy  of  co-opera- 
tion rather  than  wasteful  competition,  which  your 
board  have  always  advocated,  we  have  come  to  a 
pooling  arrangement  with  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Company  similar  to  that  we  had  concluded 
with  the  North-Western.  ...  By  this  new  threefold 
agreement  we  have  already  been  enabled,  amongst 
other  things,  to  give  to  Bradford  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood  a  service  of  trains  via  Sheffield  to  the 


whole  of  the  Midland  system.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  made  considerable  saving  in 
expense." 

Speaking  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  on  August  13, 
1909,  Lord  Stalbridge  called  attention  to  a  saving 
of  268,736  passenger  train  miles  for  the  half-year  to 
June  30,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1908,  and  said :  "  This  decrease  in  train  mileage 
was  largely  due  to  our  arrangement  with  the  Mid- 
land Company^  which  enabled  us  to  reduce  mileage, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  making  the  tickets  of  the 
two  companies  available  by  either  company's 
trains,  we  afforded  a  privilege  to  the  travelling 
public  which  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed." 

These  extracts  prove  that  the  extent  of  combina- 
tion is  the  measure  of  economy  of  operation  and 
public  convenience. 

Under  State  management  there  would  be  complete 
unity  of  administration,  and  standardisation  of 
equipment.  The  possibilities  in  this  connection  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Harriman  lines  in 
the  United  States.  This  great  transport  organisation 
is  made  up  of  the  union  of  thirteen  railway  systems, 
comprising  a  total  length  of  18,610  miles,  and  two 
water  lines  of  35,600  miles,  or  a  total  length  of 
54,210  transportation  lines.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  the 
Director  of  Maintenance  and  Operation,  thus  de- 
scribes in  the  Railway  Gazette  of  June  11,  1909, 
the  facilities  which  such  an  extensive  organisation 
is  able  to  afford :  "  One  can  leave  New  York  on  a 
Southern  Pacific  Company  steamship,  transfer  to 
Sunset  (Railway)  lines  at  New  Orleans,  board  a 
Pacific  Mail  steamer  at  San  Francisco,  and  land 
at  Hong  Kong,  a  total  journey  of  9,902  miles,  with- 
out leaving  Harriman  lines." 

As  to  the  economy  of  standardisation.  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  states :  "  The  ability  to  order  in  large 
quantities  standard  articles,  free  from  a  capricious 
variety  of  details,  makes  possible  a  reduction 
ranging  from  perhaps  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
in  the  purchase  price  of  many  staple  items  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation.  Standard 
devices,  signs,  and  equipment  make  it  possible  in 
emergencies  to  balance  forces  and  resources  by  trans- 
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ferring  men  or  material  from  one  property  to  anofher 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  service  and 
to  individuals.'* 

The  principal  railway  lines  included  in  the  Harri- 
man  combination  are  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  financial  results  of  unity  of 
administration  and  standardisation  are  reflected  in 
the  market  prices  of  the  common  stocks  of  these 
lines  which  increased  in  value  between  1899  and 
1909  by  no  less  than  270  and  350  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. The  whole  of  this  increased  value  went  mto 
the  pockets  of  private  investors.  Any  increase  in 
value  by  the  nationalisation  of  British  railways 
would  accrue  to  the  State,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
whole  people. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  results  achieved  by 
the  Harriman  combination,  which  represents  the 
fusion  of  but  thirteen  railway  systems,  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  120  or  130  managements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  produce  enormous  economies. 
After  making  due  provision  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  staff,  many  of  whom  are  underpaid 
and  overworked,  10  per  cent,  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  possible  savings. 
The  total  working  expenditure  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1908  was  ;^76,407,8oi. 
Deducting  from  this  figure  the  savings  already 
estimated  we  arrive  at  the  following  estimate  of  the 
total  savings  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  railv/ay  nationalisation : 

Total  working  expenses  in  1908  ...         ...       ;^76,407,8oi 

Less  Clearing  House,  joint  and  other  cross 
accounting,  Parliamentary,  etc.  costs,  and 
directors'  fees  ...         ...  2,000,000 


;^74,407,8oi 

Ten  per  cent,  of  which  is  ;^r7,440,78o 

Add  savings  as  above        2,000,000 

Add  savings  on  purchase  transaction     3,290,000 


Estimated  annual  saving  by  nationalisation     ...       ;^i2,730,78o 

We  have  now  established  the  theory  that  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  mean  the  maximum  of  economy 
and  the  maximum  of  public  service.  What  are  the 
prospects  of  such  results  being  realised  in  practice? 
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Under  the  State,  say  the  opponents  of  railway 
nationalisation,  there  would  be  relaxation  of  re- 
sponsibility and  lack  of  initiative.  The  staff  would 
lapse  into  indifference  and  fall  behind  the  times, 
and  there  would  result  a  loss  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  savings  of  uniformity.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  State  would  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  better  control  than  happens  under  the  pre- 
sent conditions.  The  proportion  of  shareholders  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  management  is  small. 
Even  where  their  control  is  effective  it  is  liable  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Railway  Nezvs  of  September  4,  1909,  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  as  to  how  railway  management  under 
private  enterprise  is  and  must  be  conducted  :  "  The 
futility  of  railway  management  by  shareholders' 
committees  and  other  outside  agencies  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  attempt  to  force  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Western  to  enter  into  a  working  agreement 
with  the  board  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Company.  At  the  time  this  agitation  was  going  on 
the  authorities  at  Paddington  v/ere  engaged  in  the 
confidential  negotiations  whigh  have  resulted  in 
the  Cunard  Company  making  Fishguard  one  of 
their  ports  of  call,  and  until  these  negotiations  were 
concluded  it  is  obvious  that  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Western  Company  were  not  in  a  position  to 
settle  many  points  in  a  general  working  agreement. 
Paddington  and  Waterloo  quite  understand  their 
own  positions,  and  the  directors  of  neither  company 
will  be  forced  to  accept  terms  they  do  not  consider 
in  the  best  interests  of  their  shareholders."  The 
control  of  the  directors  is  more  or  less  nominal,  for 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  officials  for  recom- 
mendations. The  percentage  of  railway  directors 
who  understand  the  economics  of  railway  transport 
must  be  small.  The  business  of  railway  direction  is 
merely  an  incident  with  most  of  them.  British 
railways  are  really  controlled  by  a  body  of  officials, 
and  in  this  fact  we  have  the  explanation  of  the 
widespread  favouritism  which  exists.  The  Civil 
Service  examination  of  the  Government,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  test  of  official  fitness,  would 
do  much  to  eradicate  this  abuse.  The  loss  now 
being  incurred  through  the  creation  of  unnecessary 
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posts,  the  appointment  of  persons  who  possess  no 
better  qualification  than  social  influence,  and  other- 
wise unfair  preferences,  not  to  speak  of  the  resulting 
indifference  and  demoralisation  amongst  the  rank 
and  file,  must  be  considerable.  These  things  assume 
their  true  perspective  when  one  remembers  that 
British  railways  have  powers  of  taxation  almost 
equal  to  those  exercised  by  the  National  Exchequer. 
In  igo8  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  col- 
lected from  the  public  120  millions  of  money. 

For  all  practical  purposes  a  large  railway  corpora- 
tion, and  especially  a  combination  like  the  London 
and  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Companies,  is  a  State,  and  all  the  dangers 
apprehended  from  State  management  are  pre- 
sent without  any  of  the  checks  which  the 
State  would  impose.  These  three  concerns 
have  a  paid-up  capital  of  over  300  millions 
and  collect  from  the  public  2^^  millions 
per  annum.  To  employ  terms  from  private  enter- 
prise in  such  a  connection  is  absurd. 

There  is  another  answer  to  the  contention  that 
the  theoretical  economies  of  State  ownership  would 
fail  in  practice.  State  railway  officials  are  actually 
at  the  present  time  realising  such  economies,  and 
displaying  that  initiative  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  property  of  private  enterprise.  Take 
the  following  from  the  Railway  Gazette  of  June  25, 
1909: 

"By  means  of  the  conferences  which  have  been 
held  annually  for  the  past  10  years  between  the 
Railway  Commissioners  and  general  managers  of 
the  different  State  railway  systems  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  arriving  at  uniformity  of  practice  and 
methods  of  workmg."  The  same  paper  in  its  issue  of 
September  10,  1909,  summarises  the  results  of  the 
working  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  iVfter 
pointing  out  that,  notwithstanding  reductions  in 
rates  equivalent  to  ;^6o,ooo  per  annum,  there  was 
a  traffic  increase  of  ;£'84,3i6,  the  Gazette  goes  on  to 
say :  "  Working  expenses  (representing  58.72  per 
cent,  of  receipts,  as  against  54.91  per  cent.)  were 
£2,952,824,  an  increase  of  ;£^237,985.       The  addi- 
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tional  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  a  consider- 
able increase  in  train  mileage  due  to  improved 
services,  the  increased  cost  of  larger  repairs,  and 
renewals  of  rolling  stock,  and  advances  in  wages, 
and  improvements  in  the  working  conditions  of  the 
staff.  The  net  result,  after  providing  for  all 
working  expenses  and  j^"!, 686,734  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  is  a  surplus  of  :£^388,892,  as  com- 
pared with  a  surplus  of  £S79>9i^  for  the  previous 
year."  In  two  years,  therefore,  the  railways  of 
New  South  Wales,  after  providing  better  wages, 
better  conditions,  better  facilities,  and  lower 
charges,  have  contributed  ;^968,823  to  relieve  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  State.  The  annual  rail- 
way revenue  of  New  South  Wales  is  5  millions,  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  120  millions.  If  corre- 
sponding results  were  achieved  under  nationalisation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  National  Exchequer 
would,  by  two  years  of  v/orking,  be  enriched  to 
the  extent  of  ;^22,25 1,752. 

The  Railway  Gazette  of  August  13,  1909, 
describes  the  scheme  of  decentralisation  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Prussian  State  lines,  and  goes  on  to  say : 
"  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  mileage,  locomotive 
working  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  confining, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  running  of  the  locomotives 
within  the  limits  of  the  direktion  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  each  direktion  is  required  to  return 
"  foreign  "  engines  to  their  home  section  as  soon  as 
traffic  offers  therefor."  The  concluding  six  words 
of  this  extract  indicate  that  the  State  organisation 
of  railways  in  Prussia  has  been  carried  into  the  last 
details  of- economy. 

A  recent  number  of  the  South  African  Railway 
Magazine  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Central  South  African  Rail- 
ways (Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies)  which 
took  effect  on  and  from  June  10,  1909.  Space  will* 
not  allow  more  than  one  or  two  brief  extracts, 
which,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
matters  of  administration.  Government  railways  are 
in  advance  of,  rather  than  behind  the  times : 

"  Uniformity  of  policy  on  the  several  districts  is 
achieved  by  the  central  authority,  and  by  frequent 
meetings  of  the  controlling  staff." 
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"  Criticism  from  headquarters  should  be  sympa- 
thetic and  ca^lculated  rather  to  correct  and  stimulate 
than  to  depress  officers  who  have  done  their  best." 

"  Under  the  proposed  scheme  of  working,  one  of 
the  objects  in  view  has  apparently  been  to  cut  out 
red  tape  and  eliminate,  as  much  as  practicable, 
management  by  office  deputy  or  chief  clerk." 

"  The  organisation  is  such  as  to  be  capable  of 
extension  to  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  South 
i^frica,  covering  nearly  8,000  miles,  when  unified 
under  the  provision  of  the  Act  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  to  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  three 
Commissioners  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  chairman." 

Another  alleged  objection  to  State  management, 
and  one  which  again  confounds  private  individual 
enterprise  with  corporate  enterprise  on  a  large  scale, 
is  that  the  management  would  be  less  flexible,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  public  would  receive  less  prompt 
attention  than  at  present.  Even  if  there  were  any 
point  in  this  objection,  ,a  sufficient  answer  would  be 
that  unity  of  management  would  automatically 
introduce  simplicity,  consequently  a  vast  number  of 
inquiries,  disputes,  and  complaints,  which  have  their 
origin  in  diversity  of  management,  could  not  arise. 

The  Railway  Gazette  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  persistent  critics  of  railway  nationalisa- 
tion. Let  us  therefore  face  one  of  its  selected 
examples  against  State  ownership  and  management. 
An  editorial  paragraph  in  its  issue  of  August  13, 
1909,  contains  the  following: 

"For  the  year  1907  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Belgian  State  Railways  amounted  to  ;^  10,620,000, 
and  the  expenditure  to  ;£^7, 370,000,  showing  a  ratio 
(of  expenses  to  receipts)  of  69.4  per  cent,  a  figure 
that  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  a  testimonial  in  favour 
of  State  ownership  and  working."  Strange  to  say, 
these  figures,  when  examined  in  connection  with 
further  figures  and  facts  supplied  by  the  Gazette, 
form  admirable  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  rail- 
way nationalisation.  A  few  lines'  lower  down  in 
the  same  paragraph  we  find  that :  "  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  gross  receipts  from  merchandise  traffic  were 
over  two-thirds  of  the  total  and  more  than  double 
the  passenger  earnings — a  fact  that  shows  why  it 
pays  to  grant  specially  low  rates    for   the    inter- 
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national  merchandise  traffic  for  which  a  competitive 
route  usually  exists/'  Further  on  in  the  same 
paragraph  we  read  :  "  Tickets  at  reduced  rates,  of 
which  96,000,000  were  sold,  were  nearly  tv/ice  as 
numerous  as  ordinary  returns,  but  only  yielded 
;f  1,228,000  as  against  ;£"  1,460, 000  received  from  the 
latter.  The  average  distance  travelled  by  a 
passenger  was  just  under  14  miles,  and  the  average 
passenger  fare  was  5.3d."  The  bearing  which 
specially  low  goods  rates  and  cheap  passenger 
tickets  have  upon  the  percentage  of  working  ex- 
penses to  receipts  may  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 
If  manufacturer  A  spends  £^0  to  produce  goods 
which  he  sells  for  ;^ioo,  and  manufacturer  B  spends 
;^62  in  producing  a  like  quantity  of  the  same  kind 
of  goods,  the  percentages  of  working  expenses  are, 
for  A  60,  and  for  B  62.  This  v/ould  prove  that  A 
was  the  more  economical  producer.  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  A  lowers  prices  so  that  goods  which 
formerly  sold  for  ;£^ioo  now  realise  £%T ,  the 
expense  of  production  remaining  at  £^0.  This 
reduction  of  prices  would  increase  his  percentage  of 
expenses  to  receipts  from  60  to  69.  As  soon  as  this 
happened,  according  to  the  viev/  presented  by  the 
Railway  Gazette ,  he  would  become  a  more  expen- 
sive producer  than  B.  The  percentage  of  working 
e^ipenditure  to  receipts  is  influenced  in  two  ways. 
(i)  By  the  cost  of  production;  (2)  by  the  price 
received  for  the  product.  The  percentage  in 
Belgium  in  1 907,  as  we  have  seen,  was  69.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  corresponding  period  it 
v/as  63.  For  the  same  year  the  average  fare  per 
passenger  in  Belgium  was  5d.,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  7d.  In  Belgium  the  average  journey  was 
14  miles.  There  are  no  statistics  showing  the 
average  journey  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in 
view  of  the  higher  fares  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
is  probable  that  the  average  passenger  journey  here 
does  not  exceed  10  miles.  What  British  railway 
officials  think  about  the  price  of  travel  in  Belgium 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  note  in  an 
advertisement  issued  by  an  English  railway  com- 
pany which  has  steamship  services  to  the  Continent . 
"  Season  tickets,  available  for  5  days,  allov/ing 
travel  on  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  State  Railway 
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system  (2,812  miles)  as  often  as  the  holder  pleases 
during  the  5  days,  can  be  obtained  at  the  following 
cheap  rates :  First  class,  24s.  /d. ;  second  class, 
i6s.  5d. ;  third  class,  gs.  5d.  Similar  season  tickets 
available  for  1 5  days  are  issued  at  double  the  above 
fares."  It  is  clear  that  the  explanation  of  the  small 
margin  between  expenses  and  receipts  on  the  Belgian 
State  Railways  is  the  low  rates  and  fares. 

So  far  back  as  1883  the  Belgian  Government 
fixed  a  scale  for  workmen's  "  weekly  residential 
tickets.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  scale  with 
the  prices  usually  charged  for  similar  tickets  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1909.  The  special  terms  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  in  the  London  district  being 
the  outcome  of  a  special  bargain  with  the  State,  are 
outside  this  category  : 

Distance  Belgium.  United  Kingdom. 

s.     d.  s.      d. 

3  miles  o  10  i     3 

6  n^Ies  I     2  2     6 

12  miles  I     7  5     o 

18  miles  I     9  76 

24  miles  Ill 

36  miles  2     3 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  workmen's  tickets  are 
issued  beyond  12  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom 
owing  to  the  price. 

Another  point  which  deserves  mention  is  the  great 
difference  in  treatment  between  workmen  and  traders 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  trader  who  pays  a 
railway  company  ;£^300  per  annum  in  carriage,  and 
who,  it  may  be  presumed,  can  well  afford  to  pay 
more  than  a  workman,  can  have  the  privilege  of 
travelling  first  class  a  distance  of  30  miles  as  often 
as  he  likes,  by  any  train  he  likes,  for  £\'^  per 
annum,  while  a  workman  must  pay  at  the  same  rate 
for  less  than  half  the  distance,  travel  third,  and 
confine  himself  to  one  journey  each  way  per  day, 
and  to  certain  specified  times. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  what  might 
be  done  with  the  British  railway  system.  Having 
regard  to  the  social  importance  of  transport,  and  to 
the  fact  that  an  increase  of  traffic  units  tends  to 
reduce  cost  per  unit  by  spreading  the  invariable 
cost  over  a  greater  quantity  of  business,  common 
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sense  dictates  that  our  costly  railway  system  should 
be  used  as  much  as  possible.  Eminent  railway 
authorities  are  agreed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  rail  transport,  up  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  fixed  accommodation,  is  unaffected  by  the  volume 
of  business;  what  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  system 
of  charges  which  will  permit  the  people  to  use  the 
railways.  At  present  we  are  in  the  position  that 
many  people  and  much  freight  cannot  travel  because 
charges  are  too  high,  and  charges  are  too  high  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  these  people  and  goods  do 
not  travel.  Apparently,  we  are  in  this  absurd  posi- 
tion because  v/e  allow  our  railway  system  to  be 
operated  in  fragments  instead  of  a  unity,  and 
because  of  the  timidity  of  private  management  which 
finds  less  risk  in  a  comparatively  small  business  at 
high  rates,  than  in  a  much  larger  business  at  low 
rates.  Under  nationalisation  the  savings,  which  we 
have  estimated  at  12^4^  millions  per  annum,  could 
all  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  freight  charges. 
If  our  estimate  is  approximately  correct,  the  reduc- 
tion would  amount  to  20  per  cent.  The  passenger 
traffic,  which  me  may  now  examine  in  detail,  would 
probably  take  care  of  itself. 

Few  people  who  travel  on  British  railways  at 
holiday  times  will  be  prepared  for  the  statement 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  seating  accommo- 
dation provided  by  the  companies  is  run  empty. 
There  are  no  figures  to  show  exactly  how  much 
accommodation  is  provided,  and  how  much  is  used, 
but  one  may  get  a  fairly  correct  idea  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  the  passenger  trains  of  the  United  Kingdom 
travelled  264  millions  of  miles  in  1908.  If  we 
reckon  the  accommodation  of  the  average  train  at 
300,  which  will  be  approximately  correct,  and  the 
average  journey  at  10  miles  (the  average  fare  for  all 
classes  being  /d.),  these  train  miles  represent  seating 
accommodation  for  7,900  million  average  journeys. 
The  actual  number  of  journe3^s  made  by  fare-pay- 
ing passengers  of  all  classes  in  1908  was  1,278 
millions.  Add  to  this  figure  433  millions  of  journeys 
by  season  ticket-holders,  which  allows  600  for  each 
annual  ticket,  or  its  equivalent,  and,  say,  39 
millions  of  free  journeys  b}^  railv/ay  servants  and 
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others,  and  we  get  a  liberal  estimate  of  1,750 
millions  for  the  journeys  actually  made.  This 
would  appear  to  show  that  in  1908  over  6,000 
million  seats  ran  empty.  If  we  take  the  average 
journey  at  14  miles,  as  definitely  ascertained  in 
Belgium,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1907,  the 
latest  available,  the  accommodation  would  work 
out  to  5,650  million  seats,  or  a  waste  of  3,900 
millions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
fares  are  lower  in  Belgium,  and,  consequently,  the 
average  journey  will  tend  to  be  longer  there  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Obviously  the  best  way  to  reduce  this  waste  in 
travelling  facilities  would  be  to  substantially  reduce 
fares.  The  greater  the  reduction  in  fares  the 
greater  would  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
journeys,  and  the  greater  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  journeys  the  greater  could  be  the  reduction  in 
fares,  that  is,  within  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
accommodation. 

The  early  da3/s  of  railway  competition  occa- 
sionally provided  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
profitableness  of  low  fares.  Some  40  years  ago,  as 
the  outcome  of  a  contest  between  the  Great  Western 
and  South-Eastern  Companies  for  the  London  and 
Reading  traffic,  passengers  were  carried  the  double 
journey  of  134  miles  over  the  South-Eastern  route 
for  3s.  3d.  first,  and  2s.  id.  second  class.  This 
contest  lasted  18  months,  and  at  the  half-yearly 
meetings  the  chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany said  they  had  lost  nothing  by  the  low  fares. 
The  marvellous  growth  of  third-class  travel,  which 
was  introduced  as  much  from  philanthropic  as  from 
commercial  motives,  and  which  now  provides  95  per 
cent,  of  the  passengers,  the  development  of  the 
cheap  excursion  traffic,  and  the  admitted  loss  in- 
curred by  the  carriage  of  first  and  second-class 
passengers,  all  go  to  shov/  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  low  rather  than  high  fares,  in  short,  that  profit 
depends  upon  quantity  more  than  price. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  however,  railway 
management  is  still  disposed  to  apply  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  increased  fares  as  a  means  of 
improving  revenue.  Coinciding  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  agreement  between  the  Caledonian  and 
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North  British  Companies,  which  came  into  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  1908,  advances  on  week-end 
return  tickets  from  Glasgow  were  notified  as 
follows  : 

From  To 

s.       d.  s.       d. 

To  Manchester 18    9        ...        22     3 


To  Liverpool 
To  London 
To  Birmingham 
To  Leeds 


16  o 

34  o 

25  o 

18  6 


18  9 

41  3 

30  o 

21  8 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  third- 
class  passengers  (excluding  season  ticket-holders) 
and  the  money  paid  by  such  passengers  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  as  regards  the 
three  principal  Scotch  Companies,  and  brings  out 
prominently  the  results  of  railv/ay  combination  as 
it  affects  the  public : 


First  six  months  of  1907  : 


Name  of  Company 

Caledonian     

Glasgow  and  South  Western 
North  British  


First  six  months  of  1908  :  * 

Caledonian     

Glasgow  and  South  Western 
North  British  


First  six  months  of  1909  :  * 
Caledonian 

Glasgow  and  South  Western 
North  British  


imber  of  srcL  clasj 
Passengers 
19,655,888 

8,436,839 
19,950,708 

5        Amount  paid 
in  Fares 

;£547,096 
283,830 
620,272 

48,043,435 

18,243,517 

7,938,866 

19,833,011 

;£l,45i,l98 

;£56i,8i4 
283,529 
630,134 

46,015,394 

17,365,068 

7,677,501 

17,594,851 

,^1,475,477 

;e544,499 
275,622 
592,040 

42,637,420 

;£l,4I2,l6l 

An  examination  of  these  figures  will  show  that 
the  three  companies  collected  in  fares  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1909  ;^  163,000  more  than  they  did 
from  an  equal  number  of  passengers  in  1907;  in 
other  words,  fares  advanced  by  12^  per  cent.  The 
Caledonian  Company,  it  will  be  observed,  collected 
practically  the  same  amount  of  money  in  1909  as  in 
1907,  but  carried  2%   millions  less  passengers.     If 

*  February  to  July  inclusive.    The  Scotch  railway  year  ends  on 
January  31. 
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we  are  to  have  private  monopoly  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  increased  fare  policy  will  be  followed  up, 
but  if  railway  history  and  economics  teach  any- 
thing, it  is  that  permanent  success  does  not  lie  that 
way. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  there  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  suggestion  that  the  pre- 
sent complicated  system  of  passenger  fares  should 
be  abolished  in  favour  of  some  uniform  and  simple 
tariff,  having  for  its  object  the  better  public  use  of 
facilities  now  wasted.  Under  nationalisation  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  grading  trains  to  corre- 
spond roughly  with  the  present  local  stopping,  semi- 
fast,  and  through  express  services,  and  fixing  a  low 
minimum  fare  for  each  kind  of  train  irrespective  of 
distance.  Zones  of  travel  on  these  lines  should  be 
capable  of  producing  more  than  the  present  pas- 
senger revenue,  while  the  social  possibilities  of 
such  a  system  are  incalculable.  An  arrangement 
which  worked  out  to  an  average  of  3>^d. 
would  produce,  in  the  event  of  the  number 
of  journeys  being  doubled — a  not  unreason- 
able prospect — the  result  shown,  below  and  then 
the  accommodation  would  only  be  half  used. 
The  figures  given  assume  that  the  second-class 
would  be  merged  into  the  third,  and  the  retention 
of  first-class  traffic  at  double  rates  : 

2,850  millions  (being  double  the  number  of 
present  second  and  third  class  ordinary 
journeys),  plus  an  allowance  of  600  per 
annum  for  each  annual  season  ticket  or  its 
equivalent,  at  3id.        ...         ...     £41.562,500 

139  millions  first  class  6^ same  basis,  at  7d.      ...         4,054,166 


;^456i6,666 


Revenue  from    passengers    and    season    ticket 

holders  (all  classes)  in  1908 42,615,812 


Estimated  increase ;f  3, 000, 854 

The  points  in  favour  of  nationalisation  may  now 
be  summarised.  Competition  being  dead,  private 
enterprise  means  private  monopoly.  Under  private 
monopoly  the  savings  of  uniformity  will  tend  to 
be  distributed  in  higher  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders, therefore,  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
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private  monopoly  and  from  nationalisation  may  be 
compared  as  shown  below : 

Private  Monopoly.  Nationalisation. 

Higher  dividends.  Fair  terms  for  present  owners. 

Higher  freight  rates.  20%  lower  freight  rates. 

Higher  passenger  fares.  50%  lower  passenger  fares. 

Fewer  railwaymen  employed.  More  railwaymen  employed. 

Less  general  employment.  More  general  employment. 

Fewer  facilities  for  travellers  More  facilities    for    travellers 

and  traders,  and  traders. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  under  State  management 
there  would  probably  soon  be  such  an  annual  sur- 
plus, owing  to  the  impetus  which  cheap  transit 
would  impart  to  industry,  as  would  provide  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  railway  debt.  In  view 
of  the  pressing  problem  of  unemployment  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  with  our  railways  is  to  use  them  as 
a  means  of  letting  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  at 
liberty.  The  railways  are  part  of  our  circulating 
S3^stem. 

"  From  a  polyp  up  to  man  the  increasing  per- 
fection of  the  circulating  system  marks  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  life,  a  more  perfect  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  parts  of  the  organisation, 
a  wider  range  of  sympathies,  and  an  increasing 
ability  to  dominate  natural  surroundings.  From 
the  savage  v/ho  lives  w^ithout  any  interest  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  confined  to  his  own  horde,  and  wan- 
dering through  the  trackless  forests,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  society,  with  its  iron  roads  like 
arteries  carrying  the  material  for  social  life  where 
it  is  called  for,  and  with  its  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones extending  like  a  network  of  nerves,  bearing 
prompt  intelligence  to  the  centres  of  all  that  affects 
the  parts,  the  history  of  the  increasing  perfection  of 
the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  is 
the  history  of  all  human  advancement."* 

*  Adapted  (by  J.  L.  Cowles)  from  the  **  Westminster  Review,"  1871 
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